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Introduction 


College plays a critical role in providing opportunities for economic mobility, yet degree 
attainment by race is inequitable. Currently, more than half of young white adults hold 
at least a two-year college degree, compared to 37 percent of Black young adults. Less 
than a third of Hispanic, American Indian, and Hawaiian or Pacific Islander young adults 
have at least a two-year college degree. | 


Underrepresented students of color disproportionately attend public colleges and 
universities that have less money to spend supporting them, and where success rates 
are low. Community colleges serve the highest shares of underrepresented students of 
color and have just a fraction of the state support and tuition revenue available to other 
colleges.” 


This report examines how changes in core education revenue (state and local appropri- 
ations, and tuition) between 2006 and 2016 — the years during and following the Great 
Recession — impact disparities in resources across public colleges and universities and 
the underrepresented students of color who enroll in them. We find that: 


Underrepresented students of color make up an increasing share of enrollment at 

all types of public colleges and universities, and most underrepresented students of 
color (54%) attending public colleges and universities go to a community college. At 
the same time, prior research has found that enrollment of underrepresented stu- 
dents of color at flagship and selective universities does not equitably reflect demo- 
graphic trends. 


State disinvestment following the Great Recession shifted more of the burden of 
college costs from state and local governments onto students and families in the 
form of increased tuition.? Between 2006 and 2016, tuition revenue increased by $850 
per student at community colleges and $5,000 per student at doctoral universities. 
Tuition now makes up a higher share of total revenue than before the recession, for 
all public schools. 


Over the course of the decade, state funding per student increased modestly at 
community colleges while remaining stable or declining at other types of public 
colleges and universities. Community colleges still receive nearly $2,900 less per 
student from states than doctoral universities, despite serving the highest shares of 
underrepresented students of color. Considering both tuition and appropriations, 
these increases have not moved the needle on persistent disparities in total per-stu- 
dent revenue across different types of public colleges. 


We also examined patterns of resource disparities in California, Illinois, New York, 
North Carolina, and Texas — five states that together enroll over a third of all public 
college students. In all five states, community colleges receive no more than half — 
and as little as 22 percent — of the per-student revenue received by doctoral univer- 
sities. 
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e Nationally and in all five states examined, schools receiving the least funding and 
serving the bulk of underrepresented students of color have the lowest rates of suc- 
cess. 


Public colleges and universities serve a variety of important goals, and these goals drive 
some legitimate differences in levels of resources across college types. At the same 
time, states are rightly focused on the need for a more educated workforce and the 
importance of closing college attainment gaps. Achieving these goals requires states to 
address head on the funding patterns that perpetuate disparities, including the inade- 
quacy of current funding levels for the community colleges that disproportionately serve 
disadvantaged students. 


National Trends at Public Colleges and Universities 


Underrepresented students of color make up an increasing share of total enrollment 
at public institutions, and they disproportionately attend community colleges. 


Three-quarters (74%) of underrepresented students of color (who, for the purposes of 
this report, include Black, Latino, American Indian/Alaskan Native, Native Hawaiian and 
other Pacific Island students) enroll in public colleges, and of these students a majority 
(54%) enroll in associate’s colleges (community colleges).* Underrepresented students of 
color are an increasing share of enrollment across all institution types nationwide. Less 
selective and non-research intensive public four-year colleges serve higher shares of 
these students compared to doctoral universities like the University of Michigan and the 
University of Virginia. However, community colleges enroll the highest share of under- 
represented students of color, growing from 29 percent in 2006 to 38 percent of enroll- 
ment in 2016. 


By comparison, fewer than a quarter (23%) of students enrolled in doctoral universities 

(such as the University of Michigan and the University of Virginia) were underrepresent- 
ed students in 2016, up from 17 percent in 2006.° Despite this growth, Black and Latino 
students continue to be underrepresented in public selective and flagship universities.° 


In the wake of the Great Recession, state and local funding support declined for all 
public colleges and inequitable funding patterns persisted. 


When the Great Recession began in December 2007, state support for public higher 
education had already declined from its high in 2001 and total enrollment was continu- 
ing to climb.’ A pattern of inequitable funding, that especially disadvantaged commu- 
nity colleges, was also already in place. During the 2006-07 academic year, community 
colleges received the same level of per-student state and local appropriations support 
as baccalaureate colleges (such as Virginia Military Institute and St. Mary's College of 
Maryland), but only half (49%) the funding directed at doctoral universities and 78 per- 
cent of that directed at master’s colleges and universities (such as many California State 
University and State University of New York campuses). 
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The Great Recession ended in June 2009, and state fiscal year 2012 saw both an historic 
low level of total per-student state support for higher education and an historic high in 
total enrollment.’ By the 2011-12 academic year, state and local support (as measured by 
appropriations per full time equivalent (FTE)) had declined from 2006 levels across the 
board. Appropriations revenue at community colleges declined by 18 percent, at bac- 
calaureate colleges by 12 percent, at master’s universities by 21 percent, and at doctoral 
universities by 25 percent.’ 


State funding disparities that predated the recession declined very slightly, after mas- 
ter’s colleges and universities and doctoral universities saw somewhat larger cuts to 
per-student appropriations in the years immediately following the recession. By 2011, 
community colleges received 54 percent of the appropriations support of doctoral uni- 
versities, and 82 percent of that of master’s colleges and universities. See Table 1 on the 
right for complete data on changes in revenue over time by Carnegie Classification. 


After 2012, reinvestments of state and local funding have narrowed but not closed 
gaps in appropriations revenue. 


As state revenues began to recover from the Great Recession between 2011 and 2016, 
per-student state and local appropriations for community colleges grew by 31 percent. 
Investment in other types of public colleges also increased, but to a smaller degree 
(14% at baccalaureate colleges and by 9% at both master’s colleges and universities 
and doctoral universities). In fact, community colleges are the only public school type 
to have seen a net increase in per-student state and local appropriations revenue (+7%) 
from 2006 to 2016. 


This relatively higher reinvestment in community colleges helped reduce — but not 
eliminate — existing gaps in local and state appropriations across types of public 
colleges. By 2016, community colleges received 65 percent of doctoral universities’ 
per-student appropriations revenue (nearly $2,900 less per student) and nearly the same 
per-student support as master’s colleges and universities. 


Per-student tuition revenue has increased across all public college types, compensat- 
ing for state cuts over the past decade. 


Colleges responded to declines in state and local funding for public higher education 
during 2006 to 2011 by increasing tuition. Doctoral universities maintained their total 
revenue by offsetting losses in appropriations with an equivalent increase in tuition, as 
did master’s colleges and universities. Total per-student revenue at baccalaureate col- 
leges actually increased 19 percent, as per-student tuition charges more than made up 
for appropriations cuts. 


In contrast, community colleges experienced a 5 percent decline in total revenue as a 
result of their limited ability to increase tuition to fully offset reductions in state and local 
support. Community colleges — like many less selective, non-research-intensive public 
four-year colleges — also generally don’t have sources of revenue beyond appropria- 
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tions and tuition (such as endowments, research, and affiliated medical facilities) avail- 
able to some research-intensive public universities. '° 


TABLE 1: Change in Revenue per FTE by Carnegie Classification 


APPROPRIATIONS TUITION TOTAL REVENUE 


NRTA baccalaureate Colleges 
2011-12 Master’ s Colleges and 


a Universities Ss a | 25% LSS) 


2011-12 to ae Se a 


2016-17 Master’ s Colleges and 


[Doctoral Universities Universities _ ar ee | 20% | 16% | 


LTS LAE 22ccalaureate Colleges 


2016-17 Master’ s Colleges and 
Doctoral Universities | te 


Across the board, tuition comprised a larger portion of total revenue in 2016 than be- 
fore the recession, a sign of the shifting burden of college costs from states to students 
at all types of public institutions. Between 2006 and 2016, tuition revenue increased 

by $850 per student at community colleges and $5,000 per student at doctoral univer- 
sities. The extent to which colleges rely upon tuition revenue varies substantially, with 
the range across institution types having widened in recent years. Community colleges’ 
reliance on tuition revenue has been and continues to be less than that of other insti- 
tution types — by design. Tuition as a share of total per-student revenue even declined 
between 2011 and 2016 when these schools received increased state and local support. 
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Disparities in total revenue persist, with colleges enrolling the largest shares of under- 
represented students of color having fewer per-student resources to spend. 


Community colleges were the only type of public college to see decline in total per-stu- 
dent revenue between 2006 to 2011 (see Table 1 on page 7). And while community 

colleges also saw relatively bigger increases in state and local funding support over the 
next five years, stark disparities in total revenue across school types persisted into 2016. 


Per-Student Revenue and Enrollment of Underrepresented 
Students of Color at Public Colleges, by Carnegie Classification 


= Tuition Revenue per FTE = Appropriations Revenue per FTE <=Underrepresented Students of Color as Share of FTE 


sy Master's Colleges & een 
Associate's Colleges Baccalaureate Colleges Universition Doctoral Universities 
$25,000 38% 
$22,500 34% 
sat000 29% 29% 29% 
iar 24% 
21% 22% 


$4,966 $4,087 $5,006 


Underrepresented Students of Color as Share of FTE 


2006-07 2011-12 2016-17 2006-07 2011-12 2016-17 2006-07 2011-12 2016-17 2006-07 2011-12 2016-17 


Despite increased state investment in community colleges, they still have just a fraction 
of the resources available to spend on students as other types of schools serving lower 
shares of underrepresented students of color. Community colleges and doctoral univer- 
sities each saw equivalent increases in total revenue from 2006 to 2016 in percentage 
terms (+16%), but community colleges’ total per-student revenue remains just 37 per- 
cent of revenue at doctoral universities. 


Associate's Colleges’ Total Revenue Relative to Other 
Public School Types 


@ Share of Total Revenue per FTE at Doctoral Universities 
© Share of Total Revenue per FTE at Master’s Colleges & Universities 
@ Share of Total Revenue per FTE at Baccalaureate Colleges 
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Schools that Changed Carnegie Classifications 


This analysis uses Carnegie Classifications to group institutions into categories that can 
be compared across a set of years. However, while changes to colleges’ Carnegie Clas- 
sifications are uncommon, they do occur, and complicate analyses of differences across 
types of institutions over time. 


During the ten-year period reflected in this analysis, many community colleges across 
several states began offering a limited number of bachelor’s degree programs de- 
signed to meet community needs. These four-year programs changed the schools’ 
Carnegie Classification, even though these colleges remain thought of — and funded 
as — community colleges. 


Newly Classified Baccalaureate Colleges Have Funding 
Patterns Similar to Their Former Classification 
a : A total of 74 schools classified as 
= Tuition Revenue per FTE 4 ; 
= Appropriations Revenue per FTE community colleges in 2011 were 
— Underrepresented Students of Color as Share of FTE as 
subsequently classified as bacca- 
$20,000 41% 45% i 
$18,000 38% 4% laureate or baccalaureate-associ- 
$16,000 3 G ae 
ate’s hybrids in 2016. Examining 
2% these schools shows that while 


Revenue per FTE 
= 
So 
Ss 
So 
o 


sa000 $3,249 — *. their classification changed, their 

$4,000 5,33 1% funding pattern and student make- 

me ;. up is much closer to their prior 
— |, classification than their new one. 


2016-17 Carnegie Classification 
In recognition that Carnegie Clas- 
sifications do not reflect this evolution within the universe of community colleges, and 
to facilitate fair comparisons across the three years of data we examine, the analyses 
discussed throughout this report include only colleges for which Carnegie Classifica- 
tion was consistent across 2006, 2011, and 2016. 


Funding Patterns in Five Large States Mirror National Trends 


Across states, the higher education landscape varies considerably. We analyzed data 
from five states with the highest enrollment in 2016 — California, Illinois, New York, 
North Carolina, and Texas — to assess whether national patterns in public college 
funding are mirrored in individual states. (For more on our methodology, see page 15.) 
These five states together enrolled over a third (36%) of all students enrolled in public 
institutions and half (51%) of all underrepresented students of color. 
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While patterns vary somewhat by state, we see similar trends. Doctoral universities have 
the highest per-student revenue and serve the lowest share of underrepresented stu- 
dents, and community colleges stand out the most starkly. In all five states, community 
colleges have just a fraction of the total resources that colleges serving lower shares of 
underrepresented students have to spend on educating students and helping them suc- 
ceed. Community colleges’ total revenue makes up anywhere from 22 to 49 percent of 
total revenue at doctoral universities (in California and Texas, respectively), and between 
47 and 64 percent of total revenue master’s colleges and universities (in California and 
North Carolina, respectively). 


Community colleges in four of the five states (all but New York") rely less heavily on 
tuition as a source of revenue than other types of colleges. For example, 20 percent 

of total revenue at community colleges in both California and North Carolina comes 
from tuition, compared to 66 and 49 percent at doctoral universities in those respective 
states. 


Per-Student Revenue and Enrollment of Associate's Colleges Total Per-Student 
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Per-Student Revenue and Enrollment of Associate’s Colleges Total Per-Student Funding Matters for Student 
Underrepresented Students of Color Revenue Relative to Other School Types 
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Table 2: Public College Graduation Rates and Student Enrollment, by Carnegie 
Classification” 
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Policy Recommendations 
Use Data to Support Tracking, Assessment, and Strategy 


Meeting state educational and workforce attainment goals requires a commitment 

to funding equity to ensure schools serving the bulk of underrepresented students of 
color have adequate resources to support success. Strategies for increasing access 
and completion should be guided by deep assessments of funding gaps and their 
impact on underrepresented students of color and other vulnerable students, includ- 
ing a closer look at individual racial groups of students who face unique barriers. As 
part of this work, states should prioritize improving their own data systems to ensure 
they can accurately track the enrollment, completion, and employment outcome data 
needed to identify areas for improvement and track progress in closing gaps — in- 
cluding at key racial and socioeconomic disaggregates. The federal government can 
support state focus on closing equity gaps by requiring states to engage in annual 
funding equity assessments leveraging consistent and comparable data collected by 
the federal government. States should be required to develop and implement plans 
to address inequities identified by the best available data, with approval and monitor- 
ing from the Secretary of Education. 


Use New Federal Investments in Public Higher Education to Supplement State In- 
vestment Focused on Equitable Institutional Supports 


A new partnership between the federal government and states should deliver new 
federal investments contingent on a maintenance or increase in state support for pub- 
lic higher education. By increasing resources available to schools where most under- 
represented students of color attend and where completion rates are low, a well-de- 
signed federal-state partnership offers a workable path forward to reducing racial 
inequities in college access and success. New federal resources aimed at maintaining 
or lowering the net price of public college for low- and moderate-income students 
and keeping states invested in colleges would set a new foundation for affordabili- 
ty, similar to what is set forth in recent proposals to make college debt-tree.'> States 
receiving these funds would be required to assess and develop remedies for funding 
inequities across schools serving different student populations. A federal-state part- 
nership would also establish a foundation to support states through economic down- 
turns in order to avoid recreating the steep cuts following the Great Recession that 
disproportionately impacted underrepresented students of color. 
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Conclusion 


Over half of all underrepresented students of color are enrolled at community colleges, 
yet persistent patterns of inequitable funding leave these schools with inadequate 
resources to support student success. While there are encouraging signs of an increas- 
ing focus of state and local support on community colleges, the investments have been 
insufficient to make progress in closing disparities across different types of institutions. 
A closer look at five states educating half of all underrepresented students of color en- 
rolled in public institutions reveals a similar pattern. As such, there remains great cause 
for concern. 


The status quo is not a workable path to closing racial equity gaps in degree attain- 
ment. Spending is directly connected to student success, and schools cannot spend 
money they do not have. The result: schools serving higher shares of underrepresented 
students of color also have the lowest success rates. 


In order to make progress on closing persistent gaps in college attainment by race, 
states and the federal government must increase their commitment and work together 
to ensure public college funding is both adequate and equitable. 
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Methodology 


This report uses data from the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
2006-07, 2011-12, and 2016-17 years, including the Finance, 12-month Enrollment, and 
Fall Enrollment Surveys. Our data analysis was modeled on Stata code written by the 
Center for American Progress for an analysis on gaps in college spending for students of 
color.'® Revenue figures include average tuition revenue and appropriations per full-time 
equivalent (FTE) graduate and undergraduate student enrollment for public two-year 
and four-year institutions (excluding Special Focus and Tribal schools) in the 50 states 
(not DC). Revenue is inclusive of both tuition revenue and state and local appropriations 
revenue at Governmental Accounting Standards Board (GASB) and Financial Account- 
ing Standards Board (FASB) schools, using the Delta Cost Project methodology for use 
of FASB and GASB accounting methods." All revenue figures are in 2016 dollars. Share 
of enrollment figures include both undergraduate and graduate student full-time equiv- 
alent (FTE) enrollment, using a conversion factor for part-time students. 


Carnegie Classification groupings are based on the Basic Classification by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.'® Baccalaureate colleges includes institu- 
tions where baccalaureate or higher degrees represent at least 50 percent of all degrees 
but where fewer than 50 master’s degrees or 20 doctoral degrees were awarded during 
the update year, as well as baccalaureate/associate’s colleges, which include four-year 
colleges (by virtue of having at least one baccalaureate degree program) that conferred 
more than 50 percent of degrees at the associate's level. 


Colleges can and do change Carnegie Classifications over time, and only colleges for 
whom Carnegie Classifications was consistent across the years in which they appeared 
are included in the analysis. A total of 57 schools changed classifications from 2006-07 
to 2011-12, and 122 schools changed classifications between 2011-12 and 2016-17. The 
74 schools classified as associate's colleges in 2011-12 and baccalaureate or baccalaure- 
ate-associate’s colleges in 2016-17 represent the largest single group of the 162 schools 
whose classification changed at least once over the ten-year period. 


Because figures in this report exclude institutions whose classification changed from 
prior years, 2016-17 figures in this report may not align with those reported in our prior 


brief, which assessed funding patterns in only 2016-17." 
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Institution Counts for Each Year by Carnegie Classification (National) 


2006-07 2011-12 2016-17 


Baccalaureate 
Colleges 


To minimize the influence of potential errors in data reporting and avoid overstating trends based on 
avery small number of colleges, the analysis of each state includes only classifications for which at 
least three schools appear. As a result, one baccalaureate college in both California and North Caroli- 
na were excluded; Illinois and Texas did not have any institutions classified as baccalaureate colleges in 
2016-17. 


Institution Counts for 2016-17 by Carnegie Classification for Selected States 
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